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KARS IN THE ARMENIAN LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Rubina Peroomian 


` Armed Resistance, A Final Phase 


Armed struggle was the last resort for many Armenians living under 
ever-escalating persecution in the Ottoman Empire. The thought of tak- 
ing arms for self-defense was a final step in the process of the Arme- 
nian cultural and political revival, with personal and collective 
emancipation being at the core of the movement.’ In the prevailing 
situation and the atmosphere of political games that the sultan played 
so adroitly, an increasing number of Armenians came to believe that 
freedom could be achieved only through the use of force. The ideology 
that gave birth to the French Revolution had nurtured Armenian Ren- 
aissance thought. Now, the tactics of revolution—and for all intents 
and purposes revolution as a way to attain newly-defined national 
goals—were permeating public consciousness. The example set by the 
Greeks and other Balkan peoples and their success in gaining freedom 
was inspiring, and the allegorical admoniton of Archbishop Mkrtich 
Khrimian (Hairik) to follow the path of armed struggle instead of 
continued petitions of supplication, the “iron ladle” (erkate sherep) 





' The Armenian cultural and political revival in the nineteenth century heightened 
the self-awareness of the masses. The continuing discrimination and persecution and 
the indifference of the Ottoman government to Armenian appeals for reform and es- 
pecially the failure of the European Congress of Berlin in 1878 to take decisive 
measures to guarantee the security of life and property of the Ottoman Armenians 
were major factors that brought about the final phase of the Armenian renaissance and 
the call for self-defense. For a useful discussion of the situation in the Ottoman Em- 
pire during this period, policies toward the minorities, and the development of the 
Armenian Question, see Richard G. Hovannisian, “The Armenian Question in the Ot- 
toman Empire, 1876-1914,” in Richard G. Hovannisian, ed., The Armenian People 
from Ancient to Modern Times, vol. 2 (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1997), pp. 203- 
38. 
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versus the “paper ladle” (tughte sherep), was making an impact on the 
mindset of the masses.” 

But armed struggle against an autocratic regime, under the watchful 
eyes of Turkish police and spies and the constant threat of Kurdish 
Hamidiye semi-regular infantry, was not so easy.’ Unyielding commit- 
ment and devotion to the Armenian Cause were needed and, more im- 
portant, a calculated and well-planned strategy. Armenian political lit- 
erature in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of 
twentieth century, the heyday of Armenian armed struggle, frequently 
deliberated on questions relating to methods to be pursued in the lib- 
eration movement. There was always the encouraging example of the 
Greeks, Serbs, and Bulgarians, as well as the distant Italians, but the 
existing conditions in the interior Asiatic provinces required a different 
path. Direct warfare against the might of the sultan’s armies was not a 
viable option, and the organization of a large armed force along the 
Russo-Turkish border was not feasible. Guerrilla warfare, therefore, 
was deemed the only plausible way to pursue the struggle which the 
revolutionary leadership hoped “would burgeon into a popular uprising 
and sweep away the centuries-old servitude, injustice, and poverty in 
Armenia.” The assumption behind this approach was that guerrilla 


* The Armenian delegation to the Congress of Berlin, led by Khrimian Hairik, re- 
turned empty-handed and disillusioned with the unfulfilled promises of the European 
powers. In a report to the Armenians National Assembly in Constantinople, Khrimian 
admonished the Armenians to take heed of the example of the Balkan peoples who no 
longer relied simply on “paper ladles.” 

3 Hamidiye regiments were organized by Sultan Abdul Hamid II in 1891 and bore 
his name. They functioned at the will of the sultan's agents, crushing the slightest dis- 
turbance and assisting Kurdish chieftains in their attacks on Armenian villages. They 
played a key role in the massacres of 1894-96 in the Armenian-populated provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

4 “H.H. Dashnaktsutian skzbunkneri ev kazmakerpakan dzevi himnavorume” 
[The Establishment of the Principles and the Organizational Form of the A.R. Federa- 
tion], in Simon Vratzian, ed., Hushapatum H.H. Dashnaktsutian, 1890-1950 [Memo- 
rial Volume of the A.R. Federation, 1890-1950] (Boston: Hairenik Press, 1950), p. 
149, The anonymous author of the article believes that this statement and the ensuing 
discussions of strategy, taken from an editorial in the ARF periodical Droshak (Ge- 
neva) in 1892, belong to Kristapor and Zavarian, two of the founders of the party. The 
idea of the popular uprising علس مسبس بآسباسعم/077)‎ ful) or general uprising 
(giySwirip ur unr nı ffi) that was repeated frequently in the political discourse 
of the period was gradually dropped with the realization of its impossibility during 
various political negotiations and unequal albeit heroic battles waged against theTurk- 
ish army and Kurdish irregulars. Mikayel Varandian, the author of the two-volume 
history of the Dashnaktsutiun, labeled the idea of a mass uprising as an illusion 
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warfare, the fedayi movement, would gain momentum, engulf the em- - 
pire, and involve all Armenians in a struggle against intolerable 
wrongs, This strategy, with at best a long shot for success, called for 
arming the populace for self-defense. Fedayi warfare, therefore, was 
believed to be a struggle of the people, initiated from within the peo- 
ple. The function of the two major revolutionary organizations of the 
time, the Hnchakian Party and the Dashnaktsutiun, was to coordinate, 
support, and lead this campaign.” To that end, it was necessary to dis- 
patch field workers to the Erkir, as the Western Armenian homeland 
was called, to propagate the idea of resistance, to supply arms to bands 
of freedom fighters already engaged in the struggle, and to recruit and 
send new groups of volunteers into the Erkir to replenish these forces. 

Because it was impossible to procure arms in the Ottoman Empire, 
weapons had to be smuggled in by bands of fedayis who carried the 
heavy loads over long distances, mostly on foot. Crossing the Turkish 
border and safely reaching the intended destination presented a most 
difficult challenge. The routes were limited and passed over the Rus- 
sian Caucasus or Persia. In the period between 1890 and 1904, the 
border regions of Kars—Bash-Shoragial, Bash-Gedikler, Ghezel-Kuik- 
Dere, Paldervan, Shoraf, Khazchivtlik, Kaghzvan/Kaghisman, Tigar, - 
Ghezel-Ghosh, and Bash-Kilisa—were the gateways through which 
fedayi bands attempted to cross the border.“ The city of Kars was the 
center of most of these activities, the starting point for many deliveries 
to places such as Alashkert, Karin (Erzerum), Khnus, Akhlat, and 
Sasun. 

This survey focuses on the region of Kars as a gathering point for 
revolutionary activists as well as a place where Armenian youth were 
trained, inculcated with Armenian liberation ideology, and dispatched 
across the border. Indeed, contrary to its current situation, which Turk- 
ish novelist Orhan Pamuk characterizes as “a cultural gray-zone of 


(guinpp) never to be realized. See Mikayel Varandian, H.H. Dashnaktsutian patmu- 
tiun, vol. 1 [History of the A(rmenian) R(evolutionary) Federation] (Paris: Imprimerie 
de Navarre, 1932), p. 108. 

5 Both these organizations were initiated by Russian Armenian political activists 
and intellectuals outside Turkish Armenia. They were patriotic and dedicated but with 
limited knowledge of the prevailing conditions in the field of operations in the Otto- 
man Empire and with a rather romantic faith in the goodwill of the European powers. 

6 Greater Kars, as an oblast’ (province with semi-military rule) in the Russian 
Empire, was divided into four okrugs or counties: Kars, Ardahan, Kaghzvan, and Olti. 
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poverty and paralysis,” Kars was a thriving city from the 1880s up to 
the Turkish conquest in1920. The Armenian population, the largest 
ethnic group in the city, had an impressive cultural life and increasing 
political awareness. The evolution of the mindset of the Kars (Karsetsi) 
Armenians and the development under the influence of itinerant intel- 
lectuals and activists and their own local leaders are the topics 
examined in this study. | 


The Karsetsi Mindset 


The Armenian population of Kars welcomed the annexation of the re- 
gion to the Russian Empire in 1878 and took pride in the Armenian 
generals in the Russian army, Loris-Melikov, Lazarev, and Ter- 
Ghukasov, through whose heroism the military campaign had been 
successful. The Russian army had occupied the Kars region during 
previous Russo-Turkish wars but had withdrawn by terms of the peace 
treaties. The period of exhilaration in 1878 was disappointingly short 
lived, however. Kars was declared a military province (an oblast’ and 
not a civil guberniia) and was administered with a heavy military hand. 
During Russian rule, the population of Kars, approximately 150,000 in 
the 1880s (45-50 percent Armenian), grew rapidly to 400,000 in 1903, 
with between 100,000 and 120,000 Armenians. According to Ruben 
Ter-Minasian, despite the growth of the Armenian population, the 
proportion of Armenian-owned land decreased because of the govern- 
ment’s policy of distributing available land to immigrant groups such 
as Russian Molokan sectarians, Greeks, Ossetians, and Circassians 
(Cherkez), whereas the Armenians fleeing the Turkish massacres of 
1894-96 were not granted the right to own property and were coerced 
either to disperse in other parts of the Russian Empire or else to return 


7 Orhan Pamuk, Snow, trans. Maureen Freely (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2004). 
The setting of the novel is Kars. The quotation is from the front flap. Other passages 
in the text refer to the same predicament: “These sights spoke of a strange and power- 
ful loneliness. It was as if he were in a place that the whole world had forgotten, as if 
it were snowing at the end of the world” (p. 10). “The nation had turned its back on 
Kars, and so had God. And one must never forget Turkey’s never-ending disputes 
with bordering Armenia.” (p. 25). “. . . there would come an end to the tragedy that 
had visited social and spiritual paralysis upon the nation, and that the people of Kars 
would be delivered at last from the religious prejudice that had too long excluded 
them from modern life ” (pp. 365-66). 
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to their ruined homes across the border. These refugees had to rely on 
local Armenian charity to make a meager living.” 

Despite various limitations, the Russian annexation of Kars did 
bring about a period of Armenian revival between 1880 and 1892. A 
branch of the Kovkasi Hayots Baregortsakan Enkerutiun (Armenian 
Benevolent Society of the Caucasus) was established in Kars in 1883.” 
The Russian-language journal Kars began publication the same year 
with Armenian contributors. Young intellectuals and activists came to 
the region to spread enlightenment and propagate the ideology of free- 
dom. Others, devotees of the Armenian national struggle, came to Kars 
to enlist volunteers and wait for an opportune moment to cross the 
border into Western Armenia. Authors such as Ruben and Martin 
Shatirian stress that the Karsetsis admired the patriotism, commitment, 
and self-sacrifice of these men and held them up as role models. Huno 
was one such hero, the first to organize bands of volunteer fighters in 
the period from 1885 م‎ 5 

At the time when Armenian clandestine political groups were 
gradually being formed, working separately in disparate locations 
without contact or cooperation with one another, Martin Shatirian, a 
representative of the Eritasard Hayastan organization (Young Armenia, 
established in 1889), came to Kars and Alexandropol (Alexandrapol) 
in the spring of 1890 to set up chapters of Droshak (Banner), the core 
group of Eritasard Hayastan functioning in Tiflis under Kristapor Mi- 
kaelian. A few months later, in the summer of 1890, these cells, along 


* See Ruben [Ter-Minasian], Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere [The Mem- 
oirs of an Armenian Revolutionary], 7 vols. (Los Angeles: Horizon Press, 1952- 
1953), vol. 1, p. 47. Ter-Minasian was an activist of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation (Dashnaktsutiun), who in 1903 was assigned to Kars, where he lived for 
more than a year. The opening chapters of the first volume of his seven-volume work 
on the Armenian liberation movement focus on the role of Kars in that movement. His 
memoirs first appeared in serial form in Hairenik Amsagir from 1925 to 1952. 

? Established in Tiflis in 1881, this organization initially aimed at assisting the 
thousands of refugees who flooded the Caucasus after the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78. By 1899, the organization had grown to twenty-one branches throughout the 
Caucasus. It remained active in assisting refugees and survivors of the Armenian 
Genocide during World War I, but was dissolved after the Sovietization of Georgia in 
1921. See Haykakan Harts: Hanragitaran [Armenian Question: Encyclopedia] (Ere- 
van: Hanragitaran, 1996), p. 190. 

10 Huno (Harutiun Agha) was born in the Shahbaghi village of Van. He had 
fought against Turkish and Kurdish assaults in Van and to avoid imminent arrest had 
fled to Kars. After a number of successful operations transporting arms across the 
border, he fell in a battle against Kurdish tribesmen near Alashkert in 1891. 
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with Eritasard Hayastan, their parent organization, were incorporated 
into the Hai Heghapokhakanneri Dashnaktsutiun (Federation of Arme- 
nian Revolutionaries), a union of several political groups and individ- 
ual activists, which changed its name to Hai Heghapokhakan 
Dashnaktsutiun (Armenian Revolutionary Federation; ARF) two years 
later.'' Shatirian remained in Kars, working as a schoolteacher, and an 
ARF field worker.“ | | 
The first political party to establish itself in Kars, however, was the 
Hnchakian Party (Sotsial-Demokratakan Hnchakian Kusaktsutiun), in 
1890, with the brothers Zhirayr (Jirayr; Mardiros Boyajian/Martiros 
Poyajian) and Murad (Hampardzum Boyajian) as its driving force." 
With its progressive social, national, and political ideas and prestigious 
revolutionary past (the party was established in 1887 in Geneva), the 
Hnchakian Party had the potential of bringing all the small working 
groups together in Kars, organizing and coordinating activities in the 
region. However, limitations imposed on the field workers’ powers of 
decision-making and freedom of action because of the Marxist party's 
centralized structure became a major impediment. If the Hnchakian 
Party had been willing to adopt a more effective and practical struc- 
ture, strategy, and modus operandi, the Dashnaktsutiun would not have 
been able to branch out so quickly. * Discussing Hnchakian activities 
and tactics in the 1890s, a post-Soviet Armenian researcher has 
concluded: “The Hnchak theory of the Armenian liberation movement 
was a far cry from the reality on the ground. There was a profound gap 
between their deeds and their words and lofty declarations.” The dis- 
cussions between Ruben Khan-Azat, the Hnchakian plenipotentiary 


H! The ARF membership in Kars grew parallel with the importance of the region 
in the liberation movement. The presence 012 special ARF Central Committee in Kars 
is evidence of this development. 

12 «Hayots hasarakakan sharzhumneri patmutiunits: M.Sh. Husher,” [From the 
History of the Armenian Popular Movements: Memoirs of M(artiros) Sh(atirian)], 
recorded by N. Hangoyts [Nikol Aghbalian], Hairenik Amsagir 1:6 (April 1923): 150- 
54. 

5 The two Hnchakian brothers from Hajin visited Kars and left an indelible im- 
pression. They indoctrinated a small group of Karsetsis and formed the first 
Hnchakian cell. Murad and Zhirayr both fell victim to the Turkish gallows: Zhirayr in 
1894 in Yozgat, and Murad, the spirit of the Sasun uprising of 1894, in 1915 in 
Kaiseri. 

-14 Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, p. 109. 

13 Norayr Sarukhanyan, Haykakan Hartse minchkhorhrdayin hay hasarakakan 
kaghakakan mtki ev patmagrutyan mej [The Armenian Question in Pre-Soviet Social- 
Political Thought and Historiography] (Erevan: Voskan Erevantsi Press, 1997), p. 98. 
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representative in the Caucasus, and other political groups and individ- 
ual activists engaged in the process of the formation of the Federation 
of Armenian Revolutionaries also reveal this gap. In his memoirs, 
Khan-Azat writes about his persistent demand to include socialism in 
the program of the federation, which he admits was unacceptable for 
the nationalist activists, who knew nothing about socialism, and even 
for many socialist intellectuals. He had delineated the party’s primary 
goal of creating an independent socialist Armenia and had sadly ob- 
served that others cared only about liberating Armenians from the op- 
pressive Ottoman yoke and not what kind of Armenia—socialist, re- 
publican, or other—would be created. Khan-A zat strongly advocated 
sending agitators to Western Armenia to prepare the peasants to rise ~ 
against their landlords and all exploiters, while most others insisted on 
the priority of sending arms and training peasants to use these arms for 
self-defense. According to Martin Shatirian, the prevailing mentality 
among the Caucasian Armenians hindered the spread of the Hnchakian 
ideology and ensured the predominance and popularity of the 
Dashnaktsutiun. "” 

The gap between theory and reality was also discussed in the 1892 
editorial of Droshak, the Geneva organ of the Dashnaktsutiun. In the 
ongoing armed struggle of the people, it was asserted, the intelligentsia 
had fallen behind and failed to play their part, even though they had 
been the carriers of Renaissance ideas and sowers of the seeds of 
enlightenment that led to the yearning for freedom. Some of these in- 
tellectuals would remain aloof from the national struggle. Others, who 
chose to participate and follow their calling, would desert the cam- 
paign halfway through. Only a few would have the courage and 


lé Ruben Khan-Azat, “Hay heghapokhakani husherits,” Hairenik Amsagir, 6:2 
(Dec. 1927): 112-24. Mihran Damadian, too, has discussed the unnecessary insistence 
on socialism as the goal and ideology of the party and goes even further to suggest 
that the split in the Hnchakian Party in 1896 could have been predicted from the re- 
sentment of the Western Armenian leaders regarding the issue of socialism. See Mih- 
ran Damadian [Tamatian], Im husheres [From My Memories], Vache Ghazarian, ed., 
(Beirut: Ramkavar Azatakan Kusaktsutiun, 1985), p. 83. Indeed, the goal of the 
Hnchakian Party was to “achieve in Turkish Armenia broad democratic and political 
| freedom and national independence” as a stepping stone toward the creation of a so- 
cialist Armenia. See Arsen Kitur, ed., Patmutiun S.D. Hnchakian Kusaktsutian, 1887- 
1962 [History of the S.D. Hnchakian Party, 1887-1962], vol. 1 Penile Shirak Press, 
1962), p. 33. 

17 M.Sh., Husher,” Hairenik Amsagir, 1:5 (March 1923): 27-39 (p. 31 for Shatir- 
ian's view of the Hnchakian Party). 
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commitment to continue to the end.’* Indeed, as it happened, many of 
those who preached armed resistance against the oppressor were to 
hesitate when it was time to act. 

The Hnchakian failure to get arms and ammunition to Sasun in 
1894 in support of the resistance of the Armenian villagers against 
their Kurdish oppressors further undermined the party's reputation in 
Kars. The Hnchakian Center had assured the esteemed warrior Murad 
(Hampardzum Boyajian) that he would receive the necessary arms 
from the party’s branch in Kars, when in fact there was no organized — 
branch there. The presence of the Hnchakian Party in Kars was mainly 
in the form of an ideology embraced by a number of dedicated indi- 
viduals. Murad had to rely on the ARF in Kars and Taron for their sup- 
ply of arms. In fact, according to the ARF sources, the local Kars party 
committee came to the aid of Hrayr Dzhokhk (Tjoghk) and the 
Sasuntsi delegation and sent them back with weapons, ammunition, 
and a fedayi detachment. In a letter to Droshak, dated June 11, 1895, 
Rostom (Stepan Zorian), a founder of the Dashnaktsutiun, then a field 
worker in Kars, also mentioned the fact that Murad had to depend on 
the ARF’s supply of arms. In that same letter, Rostom wrote of the dis- 
illusionment of Hrayr Dzhokhk, the Hnchakian revolutionary, who en- 
tered the ranks of the Dashnaktsutiun in 1895. On the other hand, 
Rostom praised Ghara-Melik (Barsegh Melik-Grigorian) as a dedicated 
` fedayi who collaborated with the Dashnaktsutiun but operated on his 
own in Kars and Alexandropol, recruiting volunteers, procuring arms, 
and leading bands into Western Armenia (he later entered the ranks of 
the ARF). Rostom also blamed the Hnchakians for acting irresponsibly 
by taking uncalculated risks for the sake of their own propaganda.” 
Hnchakian sources either do not mention Murad’s arms acquisition or 
else tell quite a different story. According to Khan-Azat, Murad went to 
the noted author Ghazaros Aghayan, who introduced him to Simon 
Zavarian (another founder of the ARF) in Tiflis. Zavarian promised to 
provide the necessary means if Murad would agree to work as a Dash- 
nakist and declare the Sasun uprising as a Dashnakist operation. Murad 
did not agree and returned empty-handed.” Arsen Kitur, the historian 


15 Hushapatum H.H. Dashnaktsutian, p. 149. 

P Rostom, ed. Hrach Tasnapetian [Hratch Dasnabedian] (Beirut: Hamazkayin 
Press, 1979), pp. 99-100. 

20 See Ruben Khan-Azat, “Hay heghapokhakani husherits,” Hairenik Amsagir 6:6 
(April 1928): 126-43. 
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of the Hnchakian Party, too, relates a similar story about the meeting 
between Murad and Zavarian in 1893.” 

The Hnchakian Party, so effective in propagating the ideology of 
national resistance and armed struggle, failed in practice. The supreme 
party organ, the Center, was criticized by the party’s own leaders, in- 
cluding Mihran Damadian, for putting so much emphasis on socialism, 
which annoyed most of the Western Armenian Hnchakians, and for di- 
recting the party with no balance and accountability.” Internal 
dissension within the Hnchakian Party culminating in the split of 1896 
had the resulting of turning Kars into an ARF stronghold.” Damadian 
expresses sorrow over the fact that the ARF built its domination of the 
Armenian revolutionary movement on the splintering and ey of 
the Hnchakian Party.” 

In an article on the first revolutionary activists in Kars, R. Sevian 
(Abraham Giulkhandanian) attests to the fact that revolutionary work 
in the region was shouldered mainly by local intellectuals and political 
activists and that visiting field workers had only limited input. Sevian 
mentions Setrak Gevorgian and Hamazasp Norhatian, two local 
schoolteachers who spearheaded the work. There was also Tadeos 
Shek Hovsepian, an employee of the municipality of Kars, who used 
"his position to obtain top-secret information, especially letters and di- 
rectives concerning Armenian affairs from the Viceroy for the 
Caucasus or the governor of the Kars oblast’. Years later, in 1897, the 
government grew suspicious of his activities, and Hovsepian fled to 
Baku to avoid arrest.” It is obvious that it was not only the strategic 
importance of the region but also the dedication of its local activists 
that earned Kars a place of honor in the Armenian liberation move- 
ment. | 


2! Patmutiun S.D. Hnchakian Kusaktsutian, p. 141. Contradictory accounts and 
interpretations of the same event or accusations aimed at each other are frequent oc- 
currences in the memoirs and historiography of these two parties, reflecting the intol- 
erance, rancor, and competition between them, thereby only weakening the movement 
and harming the cause. 

22 Damadian, Im husheres, p. 93. 

23 Apparently, the Hnchakians never tried to strengthen the organization in Kars 
and undertake activities worthy of recording in the party’s history. In fact, Arsen Ki- 
tur, who gives detailed accounts of Hnchakian operations in many regions, does not 
mention an active party branch in Kars. 

24 Damadian, Im husheres, p. 98 

R. Sevian, “Karsi arachin gortsichnere” [The First Activists of Kars] Hairenik 
Amsagir 16:8 (June 1938): 150-53. 
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The idea of a national liberation struggle rapidly gained acceptance 
in Kars. It was not difficult to indoctrinate the Karsetsis regarding the 
importance of the movement and the weight the region carried. “You 
don’t need to tell us these things,” they would say, “We see it every day 
before our eyes. This fortress [Karuts Berd—the fortress of Kars] used 
to belong to the Armenian kings. Our city was the capital of Armenian 
kings. Today, it belongs to the Russians. The fortress, too, is occupied 
by the Russians, although it was liberated from the Turks by the Arme- 
nian General Lazarev.” The Karsetsis had developed a sharp wit: 
“The Russian has taken his axe to the roots of Armenian existence; the 
Turk extends his axe to its branches. And the rest are singing 
Halleluiah over our heads. The hell with one and all.” (Anup fip 
huigfuip Saya @ hurl wpduanf bp Sangh: U hiudrkpiis ay bpp blı dbp 
juntr phn سر‎ hp up pus: vug ur fll ررس‎ ayy u) As 
they understood the situation, the only way was to fight back. 

Three major challenges, after the Ottoman Armenian massacres of 
. 1894-96, served to alert the Armenians of Transcaucasia to the realities 
of tsarist policies—the closing of Armenian schools in 1897, the con- 
fiscation of Armenian Church properties in 1903, and, closer to home 
for Karsetsis at the turn of the century, Russian-Turkish cooperation to 
quash every movement of fedayis across the border. Instead of weaken- 
ing the community, however, these challenges inspired it with a greater 
will to struggle. In response to the closure of Armenian schools, they 
sent their children to makeshift clandestine schools to learn Armenian. 
The tsarist repressive treatment of Armenians in Transcaucasia had 
turned Armenians, who had so enthusiastically welcomed the Russian 
protection and goodwill, against everything Russian. Even those in the 
high society who scorned the Armenian language and spoke Russian 
began to learn Armenian and showed interest in Armenian matters. 
Significantly, Abraham Giulkhandanian describes the same phenome- 
non in Baku.” Kars was one of the cities in Transcaucasia where a 
huge demonstration was staged in the wake of the tsarist decree to 
expropriate Armenian Church properties (others being Erevan, Tiflis, 
Gandzak/Elizavetpol, and Baku). Police intervention turned the peace- 
ful demonstration into a bloody confrontation. The demonstrators stood 


26 Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, p. 118. - 

27 Thid., pp. 43-44. 

* Abraham Giulkhandanian, Bakvi dere mer azatagrakan sharzhman mej [The 
Role of Baku in Our Liberation Movement] (repr., Tehran: “Alik” Press, 1981), p. 
182. 
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up to the police; arrests were made, and persecutions followed. In re- 
taliation, a few government officials, in charge of executing the tsarist 
decree in their own brutal way, were gunned down by Armenian 
revolutionaries before the properties were at last restored to the 
Armenian Church in 1905. 

Regarding Armenian education as an instrument to disseminate lib- 
eral ideas, Ruben writes that 80 percent of the Armenians in the 
province of Kars were illiterate. There were few schools in the villages, 
where school attendance would interfere with boys' work in the fields, 
and it was considered against traditional morality to send girls to 
school. Where there were schools, these were overwhelmingly 
parochial schools linked with a church. Even then because operating a 
school was an extra burden on the church and absorbed much of its in- 
come, many clergymen resisted the idea of opening a school. On the 
other hand, Russian schools, with modern buildings and well-paid in- 
structors, attracted Armenian students into their growing student popu- 
lation, Ironically, the closing of the Armenian schools had a counter- 
effect, as Russian schools were boycotted and Armenian education was 
sought with greater enthusiasm. Vaghinak Chilingarian, an instructor in 
a government-run village school on the road between the city of Kars 
and Sarikamish, satirically lauded Governor General Golitsyn’s policy 
of closing Armenian schools and forcing Russification, because this 
effectively sensitized Armenians to the value of Armenian education: 
“Long live Golitsyn. We owe him our revival.” Indeed, a movement 
had begun, and the ARF field workers had taken charge of establishing 
a network of Armenian schools throughout the oblast’. Ruben relates 
that he followed this example when he later passed into the Erkir and 
was active in Taron (Mush), while Ishkhan implemented the system in 
Lernapar (ARF Central Committee of Rshtunik and Moks southwest of 
Van). The example of Kars worked in other regions in Western Ar- 


2 Thid., p. 69. 

30 Ishkhan (Niko! Poghosian), born in Shushi, was a devotee of the Armenian lib- 
eration movement trained in Kars. He was one of the few surviving members of 
Nevruz’s expedition to return from across the border to Kars. After a few months, he 
attempted again in 1904 and succeeded in reaching Van where he became the hero of 
Van and the surrounding villages. He was known for his contribution in the region’s 
cultural and educational life, organizing not only the self-defense of Van but also es- 
tablishing schools in the villages. On April 3/16, 1915, Jevdet, the governor of Van 
invited him to resolve an inter-ethnic skirmish in Shatakh and had him and his three 
companions treacherously murdered. See H. Vanian, “Vani Ishkhan” [Ishkhan of Van j 
in Hushapatum H.H. Dashnaktsutian, pp. 468-78. 
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menia as well. Those who were trained in Kars and sent to the Erkir 
tried to emulate what they learned in Kars in terms of internal party 
structure and organization of the Armenian community. 

The revolutionary activities in Kars reached their climax in the 
years between 1892 and 1904. Karsetsis witnessed the recruitment of 
volunteers in awe and reverence and bade emotional farewells to the 
men when they set out on their trek to the Erkir or Avetiats Erkir 
(Promised Land) as it was called, with the prospect of almost certain 
death awaiting them. The only words they found appropriate for these 
devotees of the Armenian Cause was “May your vow be fulfilled.” 
(N hunų pln typ ihih). And then, more often than not, they would 
get word of a fierce battle waged by the group when it came under 
Turkish or Russian fire. 

Kars was not only the gateway to the Erkir but also a major supplier 
of weapons and ammunition for the armed struggle. Interestingly, 
Karsetsis had come up with their own clever methods of procuring 
arms. They managed to get them from the Russian army, either from 
the officers through bribery or from the soldiers who sold their arms to 
provide for their necessities—vodka, women, and cigarettes. They had 
also learned how to manufacture ammunition. Tragic accidents oc- 
curred during these amateur preparations. Isajan Arakelian, the spirit of 
Baku youth organizations, had come to Kars to help recruit and train 
volunteers for the transport of arms to the Erkir. One day in August 
1903, when he and four comrades were filling bombs, the powder ex- 
ploded and all five were killed. Hovhannes Nahigian, one of the vic- 
tims, was a volunteer from the United States, and the fact that he had 
left his life there and traveled such a great distance to devote himself to 
the emancipation of his homeland was in itself a source of inspiration 
to the people of Kars.” 

Procuring arms was the relatively easy part. The more difficult as- 
signment was smuggling the weapons across the border, especially in 
the later years when both the Russian and the Ottoman government 
trained suspicious eyes on every move the Armenians made. Ruben 
states that it was simple to deal with the police and the army; the prob- 
lem was with the invisible secret agents were everywhere and pene- 
trated all levels of society. They might even be a close friend or a rela- 
trve; such uncertainty had a chilling effect on Armenian clandestine 


31 Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, p. 75. 
32 Giulkhandanian, Bakvi dere mer azatagrakan sharzhman mej, p. 128. 
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activities. But, as Ruben notes, the Karsetsis had developed a unigue 
modus operandi. Within the official Russian provincial administration, 
they created a secret unofficial local Armenian administration with its 
own courts and judicial apparatus and even prisons for traitors and 
swindlers.““ It would be naive to think that the government was un- 
aware of all that. In fact, Gabriel Lazian makes references to reports by 
the Russian secret police to the governor general of Transcaucasia and 
to the tsar giving detailed and even exaggerated information on the 
Armenian affairs and activities.“ Ruben suggests that the reason for 
the tsarist regime’s tolerating all that while keeping a close watch on it 
was its preoccupation with the overall unrest in the empire and the 
ever-increasing discontent among all the peoples in Transcaucasia. The 
Russians preferred not to aggravate the situation through further re- 
pression but to set these people and their ruling political parties against 
each other and, as the saying goes, “strangle the dog with the dog” 
(pnitip olin funky). What made Kars play its role successfully in 
the Armenian liberation movement was the dedication of its leaders 
and the overall favorable mindset of the community. 

In his memoirs, Ruben gives a romantic account of Tevanents Alek, 
a local shopkeeper, a dedicated and noble individual, who used his 
many contacts to buy weapons from government sources and divert 
them to Western Armenia. Alek was always proud to have assisted 
Dashnaktsakan Rostom and Hnchakian Murad, who came through 
Kars on their way to the Erkir in the early 1890s. For Tevanents Alek, 
Dashnaktsakan and Hnchakian activists were equal, patriots struggling 
for the same cause. Aram Manukian, too, used the example of Te- 
vanents Alek to portray the prevailing mentality in Kars. Aram Pasha, 
as he was later known, had a long history in Kars. He recalled Alek 
ruefully wishing that he were young so that he, too, could go to Hayas- 
tan and wishing that he had a son whom he could send in his stead, but 


3 Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, pp. 95-97. 

34 See Gabriel Lazian, Hayastan ev Hay Date, hay-ev-rus haraberutiunneru 
loysin tak [Armenia and the Armenian Question, under the Light of Armenian- 
Russian Relations] (Cairo: Husaber, 1956), pp. 90-96 (Golitsyn’s report to Tsar 
Nicholas II); pp. 113-15 (gendarmerie report on the Armenian revolutionary move- 
ments, Feb. 12, 1903); pp. 115-16 (circular about Armenian refugees, Feb. 1, 1901). 
According to Lazian, these reports were gathered for use in the trial against ARF 
members who were arrested in 1908 and tried in 1911-12. 

35 Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, pp. 85-86. 

36 Ibid., pp. 108-09. 
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he only had a daughter. One day a young man came to ask for her hand 
in marriage: “What do you think of him,” he asked his daughter? “Fa- 
ther!” she replied, “if he were a good man and a good Armenian, he 
would join a band and go to Hayastan. He wouldn’t even think of mar- 
riage at a time like this.” Aram adds that Alek was even able to buy 
secret documents from government sources, which were forwarded to 
Droshak and published between 1897 and 1900. Apparently, because 
of the rampant corruption within the Russian administration and mili- 
tary forces in Transcaucasia, it was not so difficult to obtain such 
documents for a little money or other favors. Droshak published these 
documents as propaganda tools to demonstrate the perfidy of the tsarist 
administration and its treacherous treatment of Armenians. 


Kars, A Training Ground for Political Activists 


Kars had attained a unique position in the Armenian liberation move- 
ment and armed struggle. The ideal revolutionary activist was one 
trained in Kars. Indeed, every Armenian freedom fighter or intellectual 
who spent time in Kars, preparing to pass into Western Armenia, left 
an imprint and took with him the spirit of the people of Kars: freedom 
` fighters such as Arabo, Keri of Dersim, Kaytsak Arakel, Aram Aramian 
(Ashot Tatul), Huno, Serob of Sokhord, Hrayr, Zhirayr, Murad, Tor- 
gom (Tuman Tumian), Isajan, Menak, Andranik, and intellectuals and 
field workers such as Rostom, Khajak, Vramian, and Sergei Hovhanni- 
sian (Aram Manukian). Nikol Aghbalian (pen name: N. Hangoyts), and 
Ruben Ter-Minasian also began their revolutionary careers in Kars, 
their memoirs and critical essays becoming valuable sources for the 
history of the emancipatory movement. 

Three celebrated fedayis rose out of Kars, three symbols of resis- 
tance for Karsetsis to boast about: Bedo, who reached Van in 1894 and 
led the ARF troops in the Dashnak-Hnchak-Armenakan joint defense 
of Van in 1896; Durbakh, the hero of armed operations in Sasun and 
Khnus; and Shavro (Mkrtich Misakian), an employee of the Russian 
court who kept the Armenian revolutionary committees apprized of se- 
cret reports and orders of Russian superiors concerning Armenian 
clandestine activities. When it became apparent that Shavro would 


37 Arame [Aram] (Erevan: Mikayel Varandian Press, 1991), pp. 375-76. This vol- 
ume was originally published in Beirut in 1969 to mark the 50th anniversary of 
Aram's death. 
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soon be exposed and arrested, he escaped to Persia, leaving his wife 
and three-year-old son in Kars. He was treacherously killed in 1904 at 
the age of twenty-four by his Kurdish partner, as they were transport- 
ing arms from the monastery of Saint Thaddeus to the Turkish border. - 
Hamazasp Norhatian was also a son of Kars. He is remembered as a 
member of the ARF Kars Central Committee, a fiery orator, and a tire- 
less worker. During the brief period of Armenian independence, after 
the Turkish army evacuated Kars in early 1919 and the Armenian army 
reoccupied the province, Norhatian was appointed mayor of the city. 
He was hanged by General Kiazim Karabekir after Kars fell on Octo- 
ber 30, 1920, during Mustafa Kemal’s Turkish Nationalist invasion of 
the Republic of Armenia. 

Hakob Chilingarian (Ashot Haykuni), a native of Alexandropol, 
was a reserve Russian army officer posted in Kars and Alexandropol in 
1903. He became so involved in the Armenian movement that he re- 
signed from the army and dedicated his life to the Armenian cause. He 
established an effective system for training the ARF field workers in 
Kars as well as rules and regulations governing fundraising and the 
purchase of arms. Later, he became a major figure in the so-called Ar- 
meno-Tatar War in the Caucasus, 1905-07. Hakob was arrested and 
imprisoned i in 1908 while on an ARF mission in Vladikavkaz and died 
in prison.” 

Aram Manukian was known in Kars by his real name, ١ Sarkis (Ser- 
gei) Hovhannisian. A native of Shushi in Karabagh, he was sent to 
Kars to receive training and to infiltrate into the Erkir but was retained 
there and entrusted with the task of mobilizing the youth and intensify- 
ing revolutionary fervor for the emancipation of the the Western Arme- 
nians. Aram became a central figure during his stay in Kars, an indis- 
pensable leader, just as he became in Van in 1915 and in Erevan in 
1918. But his activities in Kars were not at all gratifying. He deeply 
erieved the loss of each one of his comrades and close friends, such as 
Torgom and Menak, and the troops with whom he had spent weeks in 
training: “I felt guilt pangs seeing them go and become martyrs, and, as 
if by some treachery, I stayed behind.”® The impact was so deep that 
Aram left Kars in 1904 against the wishes of the ARF Central Commit- 


35 Malkhas [Artashes Hovsepian], pe [Experiences] (Beirut: Hamazkayin 
Press, 1956), pp. 224-26. 
3 Giulkhandanian, Bakvi dere, p. 129. 
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tee to submerge himself in the burning hell of Western Armenia. His 
destination was Van. 

In his memoirs, Ruben speaks highly of Dashnaktsutiun's infra- 
structure and discipline in Kars. Party leaders Hamo Ohanjanian and 
Hovsep Ter-Davtian had sent him to Kars in 1903 to “drink the water, 
breathe the air, and absorb Karsetsi customs and mores before doing 
anything else.” He lived in the city only for a short period but felt him- 
self a lifelong Karsetsi and proclaimed that Kars was “the mother of all. 
Armenians.” Ruben received his training under Aram’s guidance and 
was indebted to his mentor for making him the revolutionary, educator, 
and warrior of Mush and Sasun (1905-15), and one of the founders of 
the Armenian republic in 1918. He describes ARF activities in Kars 
and the secrecy in which important meetings were held despite tight 
governmental control. To deceive the authorities and informers, for 
example, a wedding party or some sort of kef (celebration) was 
arranged with music, song, dance, and food. In the midst of it all, the 
. central committee would meet or discuss a top-secret issue with se- 
lected members of the community. Music and song worked not only as 
a cover-up for party meetings but also served as tools of propaganda. 
Praise of the revolution and the liberation movement was spread by 
word and song, especially by troubadours who lauded the feats of the 
heroes and exhalted the memory of the martyrs. 


The Operations 


‘Prior to the organized system of arms transportation, individuals and 
small groups crossed the Turkish border to smuggle arms to Western 
Armenian fedayis, to learn of local needs, or to assist in the Erkir in 
various ways. The first sizable band to cross the border was that of 
_ Sarkis Kukunian. After months of preparation in Kars, and despite the 

admonitions of leaders of the newly-formed Dashnaktsutiun to post- 
pone the expedition, Kukunian was determined to go forward.” His 


*! Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, p. 120. 
“ According to the anonymous author of the “Kukunian arshavanke” [The Kuku- 
nian Expedition] in Hushapatum H.H. Dashnaktsutian, pp. 272-79, the leaders of the 


Ss newly-formed Dashnaktsutiun embraced Kukunian’s project and helped him to pro- 


cure arms and fighters on the assumption that the Russian government favored the 
freedom of Turkish Armenians and would condone the operation. But there was a 
_ change of policy in St. Petersburg. Sheremetev, a high ranking Russian officer in the 
Caucasus, had told Grigor Artsruni, a politically moderate Armenian intellectual and 
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objective was to strike the enemy by surprise, create shock and confu- 
sion, and make headlines. In this way, he hoped to draw attention of 
the European powers to the Armenian Ouestion and the reforms 
stipulated in Article 61 of the 1878 Treaty of Berlin, which still had not 
been implemented. 

Kukunian’s presence and activities in Kars and Alexandropol, re- 
cruiting volunteers, collecting arms, and interacting with community 
leaders were sources of inspiration and anticipation. The enthusiasm 
shown toward this mission was a manifestation of the sympathy of the. 
Eastern Armenians for the Western Armenian Cause. After being 
blessed by priests and receiving communion, Kukunian's troop of more 
than 120 strong, with some 25 mounted horsemen, set out from Kars 
on September 22, 1890, with two banners in the lead, one with the im- 
age of Gregory the Illuminator (symbol of Armenian Christianity) and 
the other with the emblem of a lion (symbol of strength and bravery). 
The column crossed the border via Churuk and Shah Yoli but was soon 
ambushed by Kurdish gunners and Turkish regulars. Nearly half of the 
men of the expedition were killed. According to one of the survivors, 
Mesrob Vartanian of Mush, most of the volunteers had no serious mili- 
tary training, could not carry heavy weapons, and were unable to 
march long distances.” Obviously, the motivation that drove these men. 
to such selfless action was a romantic patriotism and a desperate urge 
to do something for their suffering brothers and sisters on the other 
side of the border. The survivors of the ambush managed to retreat to 
Kaghzvan, only to come under Russian fire.“ It is said that Kukunian 
had a chance to escape but deliberately surrendered to the Russians in 
the hope that there would be a trial during which he would have the 
opportunity to draw attention to the Armenian Question. That wish was 
not realized, however, for the trial was held behind closed doors and 
treated as a criminal case. Turkish and Kurdish witnesses were brought 


newspaper editor, that helping Turkish Armenians did not correspond with Russian 
policy. The government’s unfavorable stance toward the campaign persuaded the 
Dashnaktsutiun to hold back on Kukunian's project. Representatives such as Kostan- 
tin Khatisian, Hovsep Arghutian, and Simon Zavarian were sent one after another to 
try to persuade Kukunian to disband or at least to postpone the expedition, but Kuku- 
nian was adamant. 

For this quotation and a description of the expedition, see Varandian, H.H. 
Dashnaktsutian patmutiun, pp. 72-73. 

* See Louise Nalbandian, The Armenian Revolutionary Movement (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1963), pp. 157-59. 
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in to testify, and harsh sentences were handed down, with Kukunian 
himself given twenty years of hard labor in Siberia.” 

Kukunian’s campaign was the first real baptism of fire for the peo- 
ple of Kars. They had lived with members of the troop, were inspired 
by their commitment and dedication, and now mourned their loss. 
When Kukunian and a few other survivors of the carnage were brought 
to the city in chains, the Karsetsis rallied in the streets and sang patri- 
otic songs. The importance of this campaign lay in the lessons to be 
learned for similar future expeditions. Because of the scarcity of 
resources and the difficulty and danger of crossing the Russian-Turkish 
frontier, the men were to be carefully chosen, based on their experience 
and their capacity for revolutionary sacrifice. The Kukunian expedition 
also had a significant psychological impact on the people of Kars and, 
more broadly, on all those who were committed to armed struggle. 
They believed that this spirit of ultimate selflessness lived in every 
youth who took the oath to fight to the last bullet and die on the soil of 
Armenia, knowing full well that it was not his sacrifice alone but the 
perpetual struggle that would free the nation. 

The systematic Russian-Turkish cooperation on the border shattered 
„Armenian illusions of Russian goodwill. Armenians had tried to 
persuade the Russian government that the armed struggle was not 
directed against Russia but toward liberating the Western Armenians 
from Turkish and Kurdish oppression. They had even proven this in 
practice by not returning Russian fire. But all that was of no avail. The 
Russian government considered any political movement as subversive 
and reacted harshly, including joint action with Turkish armed forces 
against the Armenian volunteer bands. The complicity of the tsarist re- 
- gime in the 1894-96 massacres of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 
was known to Karsetsis. Editorials in Droshak, widely read in Kars, 
laid bare this collaboration as early as January of 1896.“ | 


43 See “Kukunian arshavanke,” pp. 272-79. With the general amnesty granted af- 
ter the 1905 Russian Revolution, Kukunian and others who had survived the hardship 
of Siberian labor camps were pardoned. Kukunian resumed his revolutionary activi- 
ties, this time against the tsarist regime, but was arrested again in 1908 during the 
government’s anti-ARF campaign and died in prison in 1913. 

* Gabriel Lazian, Hayastan ev Hay Date, pp. 86-87, cites the first editorial of 
Droshak on the subject. To make his point about the tsarist attitude toward the Arme- 
nian Question, Lazian cites the Soviet historian Leo, Antsialits [From the Past] (Tiflis, 
1925), who had access to sources on the alleged role of the Russian government in 
the massacres of 1894-96. 
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Between 1890 and 1899, more than twenty groups, trained and 
armed in Kars, attempted to cross the border, with a not very high ratio 
of success. It was difficult to travel undetected and safely reach the 
destination, sometimes as far as 250 kilometers inland.” Significantly, 
the years of disillusionment that followed the 1894-96 massacres and 
lasted until 1904 had little effect on Kars. In spite of shattered hopes 
for European intervention, the necessity of providing arms and man- 
power to Western Armenians remained unquestioned. The Dash- 
naktsutiun's General Meeting (World Congress) of 1898 reaffirmed the 
party’s objective of arming Western Armenians for self-defense and 
especially of sending arms to Sasun and Vaspurakan (Van). In fact, the 
impact of the 1894-96 massacres was twofold: on the one hand creat- 
ing a wave of disappointment and a sense of powerlessness, while on 
the other filling people’s hearts with the determination to continue the 
struggle and avenge the massacred. Volunteers poured in and bands of 
fedayis were formed with little effort. It was necessary to supply the 
men with arms, and Kars continued in its function as the main artery of 
transportation. Karsetsi women also did their share by forming Red 
Cross committees to care for the injured and selling their needlework 
and handicrafts to earn funds for the Surb Gorts (Sacred Work). 

Apparently for reasons of secrecy and security, little was put on the 
record regarding successful operations. More frequent are the stories of 
tragically failed missions, bloody battles, and martyred fedayis. 
Barsegh Tirakian, known as Khan, made a number of attempts to cross 
the border. The fedayi made his first attempt on October 24 1900. His 
band of eighty-three men, armed with rifles and belts of ammunition, 
marched all night but lost their way in the dark. Unable to reach 
Alashkert by dawn, they decided to spend the day in Khastur, an Ar- 
menian village near the border. When the Turkish army attacked the 
village, a heated battle raged for sixteen hours, claiming a heavy toll in © 
Armenian lives and ammunition. Khan and the remnants of his group 
_ slipped back to Kars, where he turned in the remaining rifles and 
ammunition to the central committee.** The campaign had failed, but | 
stories of Khan’s heroic feats became a source of inspiration. In 1902, 
Khan received orders to assemble another group and make a second 


*” See Ruben, Hay heghapokhakani me hishataknere, pp. 125-30, for a listing and 
brief description of these bands. 

48 See Gabriel Lazian, Demker hay azatagrakan sharzhumen [Figures of the Ar- 
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attempt to cross into Western Armenia. In a ceremonial farewell, an 
' Armenian maiden presented him with a flag inscribed with 2.3.4. 
(Ho.He.Da. — A.R.F.) and «U كي‎ hunt 4 gina [du Ino (Mah kam Azatu- 
tiun — Death or Liberty). But the attempt failed once more. On learning 
that the Turks knew of his movements and were waiting to ambush his 
group once it crossed the border, Khan turned back.” His final attempt 
on September 17, 1904, met a tragic end. This time he was accompa- 
nied by Nevruz, a devoted fedayi, the father of four children whom he 
had left in his hometown of Rodosto to join the movement. Khan and 
Nevruz led the 150-man troop, mounted and infantry, to aid in the 
defense of Sasun. Aram later wrote: “It was like a celebration. Every- 
one came and donated something, money, silk-woven flags. Some even 
brought their young sons, pleading with us to take them along to Ha- 
yastan?” ١ Finally, the troop began its trek. After safely crossing the 
border, it stopped to spend the daylight hours at Gomadzor. Suddenly, 
the Kurds attacked. The fighting was intense, but on the third day 
Khan was felled by a Kurdish bullet; the troop was almost wiped out.”’ 
Only a few survived to tell of Khan’s tragic fate and the story of Rus- 
sian complicity.” 

The same fate awaited Torgom, a former officer in the Russian 
army who had left his position to commit himself to the Armenian lib- 
eration movement. He had led a successful expedition of twenty 
fedayis, among them Murad of Sebastia, Arshak, and Durbakh, and a 
heavy load of arms, in late 1903. Andranik reported that their arrival in 
Sasun had greatly encouraged the Sasuntsis.” In 1904, Torgom and 
Vorsord Gevorg (Huno’s comrade in arms and a renowned fedayi), 


® Lazian, Demker, 147-48. 

3 Arame, p. 375. 

`l Lazian, Demker, p. 149. 

52 Farhad, a blind troubadour in Kars, devoted to the cause of Armenian emanci- 
pation, dedicated a still-popular song to Khan’s memory and his final feat: 

Lniuflr ship, Unf ترعاج رب‎ Ep, There was no moon, the night was dark, 

Uh furcdp Ip bp Buup pug apg: A group was moving swiftly, swiftly, 

Shuwhp np pug Wulf furcifphs Ep, We saw it was brave Khan’s group, 


flino Hi dnuphiskpn: Armed with Mosins [rifles] they were. ° 
Then, the last stanza: | 

auupuumul f Srp {puy On the soil of Armenia 

Piugp PFufhg pr uppt: The brave shed his blood. 

Bhzhlip Suykp, sdanuliulip Remember Armenians, let us not forget 

Gunn كام‎ Wulf unipg atin: The sacred name of valiant Khan. 
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with a troop of sixty fighters, physicians, and intellectuals attempted to 
cross the border through Olti toward Sasun. Even before they reached 
the border, they came under fire from a Russian border patrol. Shortly 
thereafter, they were besieged by both Russian and Turkish armed de- 
tachments. After a few hours of fighting, they decided to surrender to 
the Russians, as they had already suffered twenty-seven dead and six 
wounded. But Colonel Bukov, the Russian army commander, gave or- 
ders to eliminate them. A few escaped to tell of Bukov’s atrocities and 
the feast that the Russian and Turkish soldiers enjoyed around the Ar- 
menian corpses.” Weeks later, Bukov was assassinated in Olti. The 
ARF's Kars Central Committee had avenged the murdered fedayis. 

As stated, more often than not, the unsuccessful attempts, often 
with tragic results, are remembered, whereas the successful missions, 
which supplied Western Armenia throughout this period, have re- 
mained largely unrecorded. Regardless of the number of successful or 
"failed attempts, Kars played an important role in the emancipatory 
movement. Once more in 1904, during the second Sasun rising, the 
Kars Central Committee fulfilled its assignment by assisting the de- 
fenders with men and arms. 


The Reaction and the Need for New Tactics 


Turkish-Russian collaboration to prevent the flow of arms and man- 
power into the Ottoman Empire is well-documented. Gabriel Lazian 
quotes a letter, dated April 4, 1903, from the Russian governor general 
of the Caucasus in Tiflis to the military governor of the Kars oblast’, 
relaying information sent by the Turkish government concerning Ar- 
menian preparations for a general uprising in the eastern Ottoman 
provinces. The Turks cautioned the Russians about particular routes 
and passes to watch in order to prevent the flow of arms and fighters, 
stressing especially Kaghzvan and Olti as two major points of penetra- 
tion.” Another letter, dated April 13, 1903, is a more detailed exchange 
between two Russian government officials in Kars about the need to be 
alert to intercept any such movements. Both letters are marked “highly 


54 Ibid., p. 293. 
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confidential.” There also are many reports and court proceedings in 
the Central State Historical Archives of the Republic of Armenia that 
relate to the arrest and incarceration of Armenian activists in Kars in 
their aborted attempts to cross the Turkish border or to buy arms from 
Russian soldiers. These records reveal the intense watchfulness of the 
Russian authorities and the parallel unyielding resolve of Armenian ac- 
tivists to continue under unfavorable circumstances. 

Why this determination to crush the Armenian liberation move- 
ment? The answer lies in the objectives of the movement, objectives 
that were intolerable for both autocracies. Although the central aim of 
the Armenian struggle was to free Western Armenians from their abject 
servitude and to gain a certain level of local autonomy, the geographic 
boundaries of the campaign were not narrowly defined. The movement 
also had certain egalitarian and socialistic overtones, standing against 
all forms of exploitation and differentiation by class. Neither the 
imperial Ottoman nor the imperial Russian government was willing to 
risk ignoring even the slightest suspicious activity, especially in the 
border regions. The following excerpt from the 1904 report of the mili- 
tary governor of the Kars oblast’ attests to this attitude: 


The activities of agents of the so-called national-political movement led 
by secret committees and directed mainly against the Turkish government, 

. as also reported in 1903, intend to obtain some kind of autonomy for Ar- 
menians living in Turkey through the intervention of the European pow- 
ers. These activities have created disturbances in the border regions. On 
the morning of July 2 [1904], more than one hundred Armenian men in 
uniform secretly crossed the border and have engaged in a skirmish with 
the Turkish border patrol. Returning to our side of the border, they en- 
gaged in gunfire with our soldiers. . . . | 


Alongside activities against Turkey, these committees have also con- 
ducted agitation against our government. The revolutionaries, seeking 
ethnic separation up to the creation of an Armenian kingdom, have taken 
indiscriminate measures, even terrorizing their own fellow Armenians 
who have refused to help, are a great nuisance and very difficult to track 
down and subdue. It is impossible to fight against this increasing evil with 
our ordinary methods, especially when they have the support of the clergy 


56 Lazian, Hayastan ev Hay Date, pp. 117-19. | 
>” Hayastani Hanrapetutyan patmutyan kendronakan petakan arkhiv, fund 113, file 
72; file 42, pp. 1-28; file 47, pp. 1-18; file 38, pp. 1-130. 
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and the sympathy of the populace. For this reason, in order to put an end 
to this antigovernment movement, a number of special measures are es- 
sential, coordinated with the overall operations regarding that work in the 
Caucasus region.” 


The Russian government, already enmeshed in internal unrest, was 
particularly concerned about activities of the Social Democratic 
Hnchakian and Dashnaktsutiun parties and their members, suspecting 
their involvement in and close relationship with growing Russian so- 
cialist and revolutionary forces that were threatening the throne. By 
eliminating Armenian activists in the Caucasus, even though they were 
solely in support of the Western Armenians, the Russian government 
was not only providing a service to the Ottoman Turks and receiving 
favors in return but was also following its policy of severe repression 
of any potential threat to the tsarist regime. 

The transport or smuggling of weapons and ammunition into the 
Ottoman Empire with small and large Armenian bands continued until 
late 1904. This was a high-risk and costly enterprise, and most of the 
arms were confiscated or expended by the Armenian volunteers in self- 
defense. As Aram has pointed out, each rifle that reached its destina- 
tion had cost more than one life.” Moreover, bitter experience showed 
that it was counterproductive to arm Western Armenians through such 
costly and inadequate means. Other methods were to be used hence- 
forth. 

Among the alternate methods implemented to transport arms was 
the use of Kurds, individually or jointly, with Armenians, Aram attests 
to the fact that through individual Kurds who were employed and well 
paid to lead the way or serve as couriers, relationships were gradually 
cultivated with certain Kurdish tribes, who then assumed the task of 
transporting arms for Armenians. According to Aram, Kurdish chief- 
tains turned a blind eye to their tribesmen’s actions in return for gifts or 
for defending them when they got in trouble with the government. 
Aram gives the example of Ali Bey, who was instrumental in keeping 
the Kars-Kaghzvan route open as late as 1907. | 

Once the arms had safely arrived in an Armenian village inside 
Turkey, further transportation to their destination was carried out by 
Armenian or Kurdish porters on foot, or sometimes the load was cam- 


55 Ibid., fund 113, file 72, pp. 10-12. 
3° Arame, p. 182. 
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ouflaged as trade goods in caravans led by fedayis disguised as mer- 
chants.°° This method has been mentioned in Armenian political litera- 
ture as the “absorbing” or “soaking” method (dėsiu .(باسيآسرطا‎ How- 
ever, even these operations did not always go smoothly. Incidents of 
Kurdish treason cost the lives of many, among them Seydo-Poghos of 
Mush, a fedayi of valorous deeds in the battles of Sasun and the Arme- 
nian-Tatar conflicts in the Caucasus. He had safely crossed the border 
and resumed his activities in Mush in 1907, when he received orders to 
meet Ghasem Beg with two other fedayis to negotiate an alliance. All 
three Armenians were treacherously killed by the Kurdish notable.” 


Conclusion 


The daring and courageous acts of voluntary self-sacrifice in such 
primitive and dangerous conditions, with the rate of success never 
` great, are now consigned to history but still pose the question: What 
did such activism achieve? Was the gain worth the countless young 
lives lost in the difficult passes of the rugged mountains on the Russo- 
Turkish border? Kars was perhaps the most strategically important 
gateway for the transport of arms, but the larger picture that included 
the Persian-Ottoman frontier was not any brighter. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to judge what this movement achieved in 
encouraging the Western Armenians to engage in self-defense. Draw- 
ing hasty conclusions without understanding the historical and socio- 
political conditions and outlooks of the time does not do justice to the 
significance of this struggle. Arming Western Armenians for self- 
defense was a logical phase in the evolution of the Armenian liberation 
movement. The initial method for transporting arms had to be tested in 
order to guage its effectiveness. The ultimate conclusion was that it 
was inadequate and gradually becoming more and more dangerous and 
impractical. A change in tactics was therefore implemented, especially 
as the liberation ideology had now taken root among the Western Ar- 


 Thid., pp. 183-86. 

61 Tt is important to note that Kurdish collaboration with the Armenian revolution- 
aries was not always for material reasons but also arose from a common interest, one 
that the ARF field workers tried to stress and instill in the Kurdish agha chieftains: 
mutual self-defense against a despotic government and its discriminatory treatment of 
all racial minorities. This subject, however, is beyond the scope of the present discus- 
sion. 
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menians and an organizational structure was in place. This step at the 
beginning of the twentieth century ushered in the new phase. Condi- 
tions had changed in the Ottoman Empire as well, and it had even 
become possible to procure arms internally. Moreover, many Eastern 
Armenian activists had already taken up posts in the promised land and 
had become one with the local population. The need for a continuous 
supply of manpower and material from outside diminished, and so did 
the role of Kars as a gateway to the Avetiats Erkir. 
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